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THE   CORN  TAX 


I  — LORD  SPENCER. 

Lord  Spencer  [wlio  was  in  the  chaii-)  said  : — 

Your  kind  welcome  and  reception  of  me  here  to-night  is  a 
■great  encouragement  to  me  to  address  this  large  and  influential 
meeting.  I  am  sure  that  few  Liberals  who  are  proud  of  the  name 
and  proud  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them  as  leaders  of 
LiberaUsm  can  come  to  this  hall  without  a  feeling  of  deep  emotion. 
And  why  do  I  say  this?  I  say  it  because  Manchester  reminds  us 
of  great  achievements  of  great  men  in  the  past — men  whose  names 
J  see  around  me  here — Cobden,  Bright,  and  Villiers. 

Cobden,  Bright,  and  Villiers. 

What  greater  men  than  these  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  political 
history  ?  They  were  men  who  had  the  foresight  to  discover 
what  was  wrong  in  the  body  politic  in  early  days,  when  the 
country  was  almost  in  rebellion,  when  the  utmost  distress  prevailed 
in  town  and  country,  when  factories  were  shut  up  and  commerce 
was  languishing  and  many  thought  the  country  was  approaching 
bankruptcy.  These  men  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  principle  that 
could  cure  the  great  evil.  They  had  the  courage  to  enforce  their 
principles,  and  they  fought  a  battle — no  slight  battle  it  was,  for 
they  had  to  jfight  the  classes  and  the  prejudice  of  man — they  had 
to  iight  for  their  principles  under  great  difficulties,  and  success 
attended  their  efforts.  We  none  of  us,  happily,  can  remember 
the  terrible  state  of  things  which  existed  before  they  set  to  work. 
We  are  not,  happily,  now  in  such  a  condition  ;  but  we  know  that 
those  great  men  achieved  enormous  good  for  their  country,  for  not 
only  did  they  convert  their  opponents,  but  they  spread  and 
increased  commerce  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In  England 
and  Scotland  (I  must  to  some  extent  except  Ireland)  they  created 
that  enormous  commerce  which  has  spread  all  over  the  world. 
And  wherever  our  commerce  spread  it  has  carried  with  it  a  love 
of  liberty  and  justice,  and  extended  that  great  boon  to  thousands 
and  millions  of  people  beyond  this  country.  I  am  not  going  to 
.make  a  long  speech  to  you  to-night,  for  it  is  not  the  place  of  the 
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chairman  to  make  a  long  speech,  and  I  am  only  going  to  say  a  few 
words  to  explain  the  reason  why  I  have  thought  it  right  to  come 
here.  You  will  hear,  in  far  more  eloquent  language  than  I  can 
give,  from  a  great  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  whose  claims  to 
admiration  among  Liberals  you  will  soon  learn  when  you  hear  him. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  I  come  here  to-night  to  consider  a  great  crisis  in 
the  political  history  of  this  country. 

A  Protective  Tax. 

And  what  is  it — this  crisis  ?  It  is  no  less  than  this — that  for  the 
first  time  in  over  sixty  years  the  Government  of  the  day  are 
imposing  a  tax  on  the  bread  of  the  people,  on  the  food  of  the 
people.  They  are  going,  apparently,  as  they  say,  only  to  raise 
revenue.  We  say  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  reimposition 
of  Protection  all  along  the  line.  And  we  say  that  at  this  moment 
it  is  imperative  on  those  who  are  Free  Traders,  and  who  wish  to 
supDort  the  great  commerce  of  this  country  on  the  basis  on  which 
it  has  prospered  for  so  many  years,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  what  we 
can  do  to  stir  up  the  feelings  of  the  people  against  the  proposals 
of  His  Majesty's  Government.  I  need  not  describe  at  length  what 
they  propose  to  do.  They  propose  to  put  an  import  duty  on  all 
foodstuffs — on  wheat,  on  barley,  on  oats,  and  other  foodstuffs — 
and  also  a  corresponding  impost  on  flour.  They  say  that  this  is 
only  a  registration  tax,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  a  pro- 
tective tax,  and  in  a  very  few  moments  I  think  I  can  show  you 
that  it  is  so.  We  have  certain  articles  of  import  which  are  taxed, 
like  tea  and  coffee,  which  are  not  grown  in  this  country.  Those 
are  duties  which,  no  doubt,  are  revenue  duties.  But  we  have 
other  duties,  such  as  that  on  spirits  and  wine,  upon  which,  when 
there  is  a  tax  upon  them,  we  have  countervailing  and  equivalent 
Excise  taxes  in  England.  In  that  way,  therefore,  these  taxes  are 
not  protective  taxes.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  with  regard  to 
grain,  it  is  grown  in  certain  quantities  in  this  country.  But  there 
has  been  a  great  change  with  regard  to  this.  When  this  duty  was 
originally  imposed,  two-thirds  of  all  grain  consumed  in  this  country 
was  grown  in  this  country,  and  one-third  only  came  from  abroad. 
Now  this  is  changed,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
not  two-thirds  which  come  from  abroad,  but  that  three-quarters  of 
all  that  the  people  of  this  country  consume  comes  from  abroad, 
and  only  one-fourth  is  grown  in  this  country. 

What  the  Consumer  will  have  to  Pay. 

Nf)W  I  will  point  out  another  matter.  We  are  told  that  the 
best  kind  of  tax  is  one  which  imposes  a  burden  of  which  the 
chief  fruits  go  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Now,  the 
great  part  of  the  burden  which  this  tax  will  throw  upon  the 
people  will  not  go  Ir)  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchcquei-.  What 
will  it  do  ?    It  will  enhance  the  price  of  all  grain  and  all  Hour 
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produced  in  this  country.  You  have  considerable  profits  made 
by  the  middleman,  and  therefore  not  only  will  there  be  this  tax  to 
be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  grain  in  the  country  (the  amount  to  be 
so  paid  is  calculated,  I  believe,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  raise  a  revenue  of  ;^2, 650,000),  but  there  will  be  these  other 
increases  of  price  to  pay.  I  don't  know  what  the  sum  may  be, 
but  I  think  I  am  far  under  the  mark  when  I  say  that  instead  of 
^2,650,000  having  to  be  paid  by  consumers  in  this  country,  some- 
thing very  much  over  four  millions  will  have  to  be  paid.  That 
is  a  very  serious  thing,  and  that  is  an  encouragement  to  all  those 
who  are  anxious  for  Protection.  And  if  they  get  this  they  will 
press  for  Protection  on  many  other  articles  of  food  and  many  other 
articles  which  are  essential  to  the  poor. 

The  Incidence  of  the  Tax. 

I  now  come  to  another  point — what  I  think  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious  point  of  all — the  way  in  which  this  tax  presses  on  different 
parts  of  the  community.  Of  course,  among  the  richer  classes,  or 
even  among  the  upper  middle  classes,  they  will  not  so  seriously 
feel  this.  They  will  feel  it,  but  they  will  not  feel  it  very  seriously  ; 
but  where  it  will  press  most  seriously  will  be  on  the  poorest 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Now,  we  know  how  enormous,  un- 
fortunately, poverty  still  is  in  our  large  cities,  and  even  you  may 
find  it  in  the  rural  districts.  I  see  Mr.  C.  Booth,  very  lately 
speaking  of  districts  in  the  East  of  London,  says  this  : — Out  of  a 
population  of  904,000  persons,  111,000,  generally  speaking,  have 
not  enough  to  eat,  75,000  are  in  general  want  of  food,  and  129,000 
have  barely  enough  for  decent  physical  subsistence  when  no 
unpleasant  contingencies  disturbed  their  pockets,  making  a  total 
of  315.000  persons."  Now,  I  say  this  tax  will  press  very  heavily 
indeed  on  those  persons.  I  heard  a  very  interesting  speech  from 
a  member  of  the  House  the  other  night,  more  of  whom  I  should 
like  to  see  in  the  House — namely,  representatives  of  the  working 
men, — I  mean  Mr.  Fenwick.  He  made  some  very  interesting 
remarks,  not  about  wheat  but  about  fiour,  and  he  showed  how  in 
his  part  of  the  Vv^orld  the  poor  man's  wife  generally  bought  flour 
in  order  to  make  bread.  And  with  regard  to  flour,  I  think  the  tax 
will  press  heavier  than  a  tax  on  raw  grain.  Now,  with  regard  to 
this  tax,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  see  it  has  been  stated  that 
bread  will  only  rise  ^d.  or  id.  per  quartern  loaf.  One  halfpenny 
on  twelve  loaves  means  a  tax  of  6d.  per  week  out  of  wages  of  iis. 
or  I2S.  This  is  a  very  heavy  income  tax,  to  my  mind,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  most  vicious  parts  of  this  law  which  it  is  attempted  to 
impose.  And  not  only  that,  but  it  is  a  protective  tax,  and  it  is  one 
which  presses  on  those  who  ought  to  be  reUeved  of  heavy 
taxation,  and  I  fear  that  among  those  I  have  alluded  to — the 
poorest  among  the  people  of  the  country — it  will  be  a  very  serious 
burden  indeed. 
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A  Permanent  Tax. 

Well,  now  we  are  told  that  this  is  to  be  a  permanent  tax.  We 
all  ask,  "  Is  it  to  be  a  war  tax  ? "  And  I  mean  by  that,  will  it  be  a 
tnx  which  will  cease  when  this  disastrous  v/ar  comes  to  an  end,  as 
I  am  sure  you  all  wish  it  may.  I  do  not,  when  I  say  that,  wish  to 
discuss  high  policy  of  war  or  peace  at  this  moment,  but  we  must 
remember  this,  that  over  our  policy  in  foreign  affairs  and  the 
colonies,  politicians  must  keep  the  keenest  watch  that  we,  whilst 
defending  the  honour  of  this  country  and  supporting  all  her  rights, 
should  not  be  aggressive  in  our  action,  for  our  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  really  regulate  the  great  part  of  our  national  expenditure. 
With  regard  to  this  I  have  only  one  word  further  to  say.  While 
some  of  us,  not  all  of  us,  have  criticised  the  war  policy  of  the 
Government,  there  has  been  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know — hardly  any- 
body, certainly  of  responsible  political  rank — who  has  tried  to  stop 
the  supplies  necessary.  That  being  so,  we  have  a  right  to  see 
how  those  supplies  are  to  be  raised,  and  it  is  on  the  ways  and 
means  that  I  ask  you  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

A  Bread  Tax  Wrong. 

We  say  the  proper  way  of  raising  this  large  sum  is  not  on  bread. 
We  do  not  want  a  bread  tax ;  we  dislike  a  bread  tax,  shall  oppose 
a  bread  tax,  but  we  say  there  are  many  other  means  vv^hich  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  have  used  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary sum.  Mr.  Asquith  may  refer  to  this  matter,  and  as  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  you  any  longer  I  shall  not  go  at  length  into  this. 
But  what  I  shall  say  is  this.  I  hope  you  to-night  will  clearly  and 
distinctly  and  strongly  pronounce  your  opinion  that  you  do  not 
wish  the  great  policy  of  Cobden  and  Bright  and  Villiers  and  Peel, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Gladstone,  you  do  not  wish  this  policy 
reversed,  and  you  wish  to  make  your  views  heard  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade.  In  old  days  it  used  to  be  said  that  what  Lancashire  said 
to-day  would  be  the  voice  of  England  to-morrow.  I  am  afraid 
that  in  some  respects,  poHtically,  we  could  hardly  expect  that  ;  but 
we  have  had  within  the  last  few  days  an  example  of  what  may  be 
done.  We  have  heard  the  voice  of  Lancashire.  We  have  heard 
what  Bury  said.  I  am  not  wishing  to  detract  one  little  bit  from 
the  credit  which  Mr.  Toulmin  deserves,  but  I  think  he  and  you  will 
j(jin  with  me  in  saying  that  one  of  the  best  and  strongest  weapons 
which  he  had  to  use  in  this  combat  was  his  firm  and  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Let  us 
join  heartily  in  this,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  our  example  in  this 
splendid  historical  hall,  which  carries  the  name  of  Free  Trade 
upon  it — that  you  will  give  the  example  to  numbers  of  others  in 
different  j^arts  of  England,  and  possibly,  though  not  very  likely, 
we  may  even  arrest  this  tax  ;  but  if  we  cannot  do  that  we  must 
have  the  clearest  pronouncement  tliat  this  tax  must  not  continue  as 
a  lax  on  the  country,  and  certainly  must  not  be  extended. 
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II.— MR.  ASQUITH. 

Mr.  Asquith  (who  moved  the  principal  resolution)  said  : — 

I  have  the  honour — and  I  esteem  it  a  very  high  honour — to 
propose  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Manchester,  assembled 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  condemns  the  Corn  Tax." 

We  are  met  here  to-night  as  Free  Traders  in  this  hall,  which, 
of  all  buildings  in  England,  has  the  best  title  to  be  called  the 
Temple  of  Free  Trade,  to  reassert  the  principle,  and  to  renew  our 
fealty  to  the  cause  of  which  Cobden  was  the  pioneer,  and  of  which 
the  architects  and  the  master  builders  were  Peel  and  Gladstone. 

The  Maddest  Idea. 

As  I  look  around  this  vast  audience  I  cannot  help  asking  myself 
the  question  :  Why  are  you  here  ?  Neither  my  noble  friend  in 
the  chair  nor  I  can  flatter  ourselves  that  you  have  come  to  enjoy 
the  intellectual  pleasure  of  listening  to  discourses  from  us  on 
theoretical  economics.  I  see  an  audience  which  I  believe  is 
drawn  not  from  Manchester  alone,  but  from  all  parts  of  Lancashire, 
and  which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  animated  by  a  single  and  a 
united  purpose.  Why  are  you  here  ?  You  are  here,  as  Lord 
Spencer  and  I  are  here,  because,  for  the  first  time  within  the 
memory  of  almost  anyone  of  us,  not  only  the  doctrine  but  the 
practice  of  Free  Trade  has  been  brought  into  question,  and 
brought  into  question  not  as  a  matter  of  abstract  dogma  or  of 
academic  debate,  but  by  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Government — of  the  Parliament — of  the  day  upon  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  fiscal  system.  It  was  only  five  years  ago,  less  than  five 
years  ago,  that  a  very  eminent  statesman,  speaking  within  these 
walls,  used  this  remarkable  language.  Lord  Melbourne,"  he 
said,  "  on  a  famous  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  that  he 
had  heard  of  many  mad  things,  but  before  God,  the  idea  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the  maddest  he  had  ever  heard  of. 
Well,"  continued  that  speaker,  ''if  you  substitute  for  the  word 
repeal  the  word  re-enactment,  you  have,  I  think,  one  certain  result 
of  the  agitation  of  Cobden.  Of  all  the  mad  things  we  have  heard  in 
our  days,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  the  maddest  we 
can  possibly  conceive." 

The  Resurrection  of  the  old  Corn  Law. 

Yes,  but  that  which  in  the  year  1897  Lord  Rosebery  dismissed 
in  this  hall  as  the  imagination  of  a  disordered  brain  is  part  of  the 
policy  in  1902  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  has  been 
endorsed  this  very  week  by  a  majority  of  108  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    Did  those  who  two  years  ago  created  and  returned 
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that  majority  imagine  that  they  were  giving  to  it  a  mandate  to 
re-enact  the  Corn  Laws  ?  For,  disguise  it  how  you  will,  behttle  it 
as  you  may,  this  plan  is  in  principle  and  in  substance  nothing 
short  of  a  resurrection  of  the  old  Corn  Law,  the  Corn  Law  which 
was  killed  by  Cobden  and  buried  by  Peel.  We  are  told  in  the 
organs  of  the  Metropolitan  press  that  this  is  an  artificial  agitation 
— a  fuss  about  a  trifle — much  ado  about  nothing."  I  do  not  see 
many  signs  of  artificiality  in  the  spectacle  which  meets  my  eyes  at 
this  moment.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  much  that  was  very 
artificial  in  the  transfer  which  took  place  the  other  day  not  far 
from  here  of  a  little  matter  of  some  1,200  votes.  And  if  my  friend 
Mr.  Toulmin — whom  we  have  all  welcomed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  this  week — if  he  has  the  secret  in  his  possession  of  a 
few  more  artificial  agitations  of  this  kind,  I  can  assure  him  I  know 
a  great  many  people  who  will  be  very  glad  to  do  business  with 
him. 

The  Right  Road  or  the  Wrong  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  in  a  moment  that  this 
proposal,  even  in  its  present  form,  and  even  if  this  is  its  final 
shape,  is  anything  but  a  trifle.  But  if  it  were  infinitesimal,  if  it 
were  imperceptible  in  its  immediate  practical  consequences,  it 
would  none  the  less  be  our  duty  to  withstand  it  to  the  end. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  ;  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  we  shall  or  whether  we  shall  not  reinstall  Protection 
in  our  economic  household.  And  to  those  who,  whether  in  the 
sphere  of  pohtics  or  in  the  sphere  of  economics,  care  for  principle, 
when  a  new  departure  of  this  kind  is  proposed,  the  important 
matter  is — Is  the  road  we  are  asked  to  take  the  right  or  the  wrong 
road  ?  and  not  what  is  the  distance  which  for  the  time  being  we 
are  invited  to  travel  upon  it. 

Fallacies  in  Fustian. 

Before  I  come,  as  I  will  directly,  to  close  quarters  with  this  tax, 
let  me,  by  way  of  preliminary,  dismiss  certain  fallacies  and 
irrelevances  which  are  put  forward  by  its  apologists  to  drape  the 
argumentative  thinness  of  the  case  upon  its  merits.  We  are  told, 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  corn  tax  is  necessary  in  order  that  all 
classes  may  contribute,  and  may  feel  that  they  are  contributing  to 
the  cost  of  the  war.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  are  some  of  us  who 
think — and  I  certainly  am  one  of  the  number — that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  war  ought  to  have  been  thrown  upon 
taxation,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  shifted  upon  the  shoulders 
of  posterity.  But  that  is  a  consideration  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
tax  we  are  now  considering.  This  is  not  a  war  tax  at  all.  What 
is  the  proof  of  it  ?  If  it  were  a  war  tax,  as  the  increase  of  the 
income  tax  admittedly  is,  it  is  a  tax  of  which  we  should  have 
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received  the  promise  and  assurance  that  when  the  war,  and  the 
expenditure  connected  with  the  war,  came  to  an  end,  it  would  be 
dropped.  But  we  know  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  going  to  take 
place.  It  is  a  tax  which  I  do  not  admit  to  be  necessary  at  all,  and 
which,  if  it  is  going  to  be  incorporated,  as  we  are  told  it  is,  into 
our  fiscal  system,  is  going  to  be  employed  in  discharge  of  normal 
expenditure,  and,  among  other  things,  of  the  annual  subventions 
which  this  Government  has  so  lavishly  granted,  in  days  of  greater 
prosperity,  to  privileged  classes  and  interests.  I  cannot  myself 
•conceive  anything  more  grotesque  than  the  appeal  to  which  I  have 
listened  more  than  once  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last 
month — the  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  working  man  to  bear 
his  share  in  the  cost  of  the  war  in  the  form  of  dearer  bread, 
followed,  as  it  is,  in  the  very  next  breath,  by  the  attempted 
demonstration  that  the  whole  burden  of  this  tax  would  fall  upon 
the  foreigner.  What  a  conception  these  gentlemen  must  have  of 
the  British  working  man.  How  flattering  to  his  intelligence  and 
his  self-respect.  He  is  to  enjoy,  by  virtue  of  this  new  tax,  he  is  to 
enjoy  the  elevating  glow  which  accompanies  an  act  of  patriotic 
sacrifice.  And  how  is  he  to  purchase  this  fine  moral  emotion  ? 
He  is  to  purchase  it  by  a  vicarious  payment,  made  on  his  behalf  by 
the  philanthropic  foreigner,  who,  according  to  these  theorists,  is 
good  enough  to  supply  the  people  of  this  country  with  food  at 
prices  which  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  cost  of  bringing  it 
into  our  market.  Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  in  my  time,  in  and  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  great  deal  of  bad  logic.  I  have  heard 
in  my  time,  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  great  deal  of 
bad  rhetoric.  But  among  what  I  may  call  fallacies  in  fustian,  I 
will  award  the  lirst  place  to  the  argument  which  I  have  just 
presented  to  you. 

Broadening  the  Basis  of  Taxation. 

Well,  but  then  let  me  come  to  another  of  these  irrelevant  con- 
siderations by  which  your  attention  is  sought  to  be  diverted  from 
the  real  merits  of  the  case.  It  is  said  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
war,  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  growth  in  our  normal  annual 
•expenditure,  to  widen  the  basis  of  taxation,  and  that  in  the  process 
the  working  classes  should  contribute  their  share.  Well,  I  won't 
go  to-night — though  it  is  a  tempting  theme — into  the  question  how 
far  our  revenue  is  raised  by  direct  and  by  indirect  taxation 
respectively.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  indirect  taxation,  it  must  be 
admitted — tea,  tobacco,  beer,  spirits,  and,  in  these  last  two  years, 
sugar  and  coal.  Now,  quite  apart  from  the  special  merits  or 
demerits  of  any  one  of  these  duties,  they  have  these  two  things  in 
common.  In  the  first  place  not  one  of  them  is  protective  in  its 
nature,  and  not  one  of  them,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  sugar, 
is  a  tax  upon  the  prime  necessities  of  life.  Some  of  them  present 
^ery  large  possibilities  of  increase. 
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Beer  and  Tobacco. 

just  let  me  give  you  two  illustrations.  The  average  consumption- 
per  head  of  the  population  in  this  country  of  tobacco  is  nearly  two 
pounds.  The  average  consumption  of  beer  is  something  very 
nearly  approaching  to  a  barrel.  Beer  is  taxed  at  this  moment  at 
7s.  9d.  a  barrel.  Within  the  memory  of  many  who  are  here,  in 
the  days  of  the  malt  tax,  beer  used  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  19s. 
a  barrel.  Well,  without  going  back  to  those  dark  days  there  is  at 
any  rate  a  considerable  available  margin  by  which  this,  which  can 
hardly  be  described  as  an  indispensable  necessity  of  human 
existence,  might  furnish  from  the  working  classes  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  revenue.  The  other  case  I  take  is  tobacco,  of  which  I 
have  said  we  consume — until  one  reads  the  statistical  returns  one 
hardly  realises  the  amount — but  we  consume  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  two  pounds  in  every  year.  Tobacco  until  1898 
was  taxed  3s.  2d.  a  pound.  In  1898  the  tax  was  reduced — for  no 
reason  we  have  ever  been  able  to  discover  — by  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  2s.  8d.  Since  then  the  tax  has 
been  raised  to  3s.,  and  is  actually  at  this  moment,  in  the  year  1902, 
twopence  less  than  it  was  before  the  war  broke  out.  It  is  idle  in' 
the  face  of  these  facts  to  say,  whatever  claim  there  may  be  for  an 
increased  contribution  on  the  part  of  indirect  taxation,  there  is 
any  necessity  to  resort  to  a  protective  duty,  and  to  a  duty  upon 
an  article  of  prime  necessity. 

The  "Registration  Duty." 

The  third  and  the  last  of  these  prehminary  apologies,  with  which- 
I  will  trouble  you,  is  the  use,  the  illegitimate  use,  which  has  been 
made  of  the  great  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
is  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  this  duty, 
and  for  a  long  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  remove  it  ;: 
but  what  are  the  facts  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  treated  it  as  a  registration 
duty  merely,  and  not  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Remember  that  in 
1849,  when  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  took  effect  and  this  duty 
was  left  as  the  only  relic,  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  on  which 
the  duty  was  levied,  amounted  to  only  1,750,000  tons.  They  are 
now,  as  we  learn  from  a  Parliamentary  paper  issued  only  yesterday, 
ten  milHons  of  tons.  In  other  words,  the  quantity  imported  has. 
been  multiplied  by  between  five  and  six.  The  total  revenue 
derived  from  this  tax  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War 
w^as  ;f30o,ooo  a  year.  It  will  now,  if  the  tax  is  reimposed, 
be  ;^2, 700,000.  Mr,  Gladstone  on  the  first  opportunity  he  had 
of  dealing  with  it,  when  he  made  a  temporary  arrangement 
for  its  readjustment  in  1864,  declared  it  could  not  form  a  per- 
manent part  of  our  fiscal  system,  and  as  soon  as  his  hands  were 
free,  and  he  found  himself  in  supreme  power  as  Prime  Minister, 
with  a  large  and  trustworthy  majority  in  the  H(nise  of  Commons,, 
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in  the  very  first  Budget  of  the  great  Ministry  of  1868,  the  Budget 
of  1869,  the  tax,  which  then  produced  ^900,000  a  year,  was 
entirely  repealed,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that  day 
— a  great  Free  Trader — the  late  Mr.  Lowe— speaking,  as  he  must 
have  spoken,  with  the  direct  authority  and  approval  of  his  chief, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was. 
"  the  one  tax  that  combined  most  of  the  qualities  which  make  a  tax 
odious."  Is  it  not  audacious  and  disingenuous,  in  that  state  of  the 
facts,  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  support  of 
this  proposal  ? 

Taking  off  a  Tax  and  Putting  it  On. 

And,  remember,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  leaving  in  existence  until  the 
happy  moment  arrives  for  its  final  removal  the  rehc  of  an  old  tax 
and  reimposing  it — for  that  is  what  you  are  doing  practically — for 
the  first  time.  As  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  so  well  the  other  day, 
it  is  like  the  difference  between  leaving  in  the  ground  an  old  stump 
of  a  tree  which  you  have  cut  down,  and  which  can  be  removed  any 
day  when  you  have  time  and  leisure  for  the  purpose,  and  replant- 
ing a  tree  so  that  it  may  grow  up  afresh  and  live.  Let  us,  then^ 
ask  the  advocates  and  apologists  for  this  tax  to  come  out  into  the 
open,  and  not  to  screen  themselves  behind  the  imaginary  authority 
of  the  great  apostles  of  Free  Trade. 

Who  Pays  the  Bread  Tax? 

Now,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  longer  than  I  can  help 
with  what  must  necessarily  be  a  somewhat  dry  argument.  But  let 
us  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  tax  itself.  And  first  of  all,  who 
is  going  to  pay  it  ?  The  consumer  is  going  to  pay  it.  Why  do  I 
say  that  ?  Remember  what  is  the  commodity  upon  which  this  tax 
is  imposed.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  commodity,  unlike  many 
others,  with  which  you  cannot  dispense,  which  you  cannot  do 
without,  to  which  there  is  no  alternative.  A  man  may  cut  off  his 
tobacco,  cut  off  his  beer,  and  even  cut  off  his  tea,  but  he  cannot  do 
without  bread.  And  in  the  next  place,  remember  that  not  only  is 
the  thing  upon  which  the  tax  is  imposed  a  thing  that  we  cannot 
do  without,  but  it  is  a  thing  which  we  must  take,  which  we  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  taking,  from  foreign  supplies.  As  Lord 
Spencer  has  pointed  out,  and  as  the  figures  which  I  have  given 
you  show,  in  the  days  when  this  tax  was  allowed  to  continue,  three- 
fourths  as  regards  wheat,  and  two-thirds  as  regards  the  whole  of 
our  grain  and  flour,  was  grown  here  at  home.  At  the  present 
moment  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  One-third  at  the  outside 
is  grown  at  home — one-fourth  as  regards  wheat — and  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  respectively  are  imported  from  abroad.  It  is 
humiliating,  intellectually  humiliating,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  have 
to  go  again  through  the  A  B  C  of  economic  science.  It  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  challenged — it  is  as  true  as  the  most  elementary 
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proposition  in  Euclid — that  under  normal  conditions  the  cost  of  the 
tax  must  be  borne  by  the  British  consumer. 

The  Consumer  Pays. 

It  is  quite  possible  under  exceptional  conditions  for  the  process 
to  be  disguised  or  even  delayed.  They  appeal,  for  instance,  to  the 
case  of  sugar.  A  duty  was  imposed  on  sugar  last  year,  but  the 
price  of  sugar  has  not  risen.  There,"  they  say,  you  see  it  is 
not  the  consumer  who  pays  the  sugar  tax."  Yes,  but  they  leave 
out  of  sight  the  all-important  fact  that  there  happened  to  be  last 
year  an  exceptionally  large  beetroot  harvest,  which  glutted  the 
source  of  supply,  and  counteracted  for  the  time  being  the  normal 
operation  of  the  economic  law.  I  am  speaking  of  normal  con- 
ditions, and  what  must  happen  in  the  long  run  with  this  tax  as  an 
integral  and  permanent  part  of  our  fiscal  system.  It  is  not  more 
certain  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  than  that  the  importer 
who  pays  the  duty  in  the  first  instance,  the  middleman  who 
recoups  it  to  him,  the  wholesale  dealer  who  has  to  pay  it  over 
again  with  interest  at  each  stage  of  the  process,  the  retail  shop- 
keeper who  finally  hands  it  over  to  the  consumer  and  has  to  pay 
the  accumulated  charges  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him — 
it  is  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  that  they  will  be 
indemnified  by  the  consumer  and  the  consumer  only. 

Three  Ways  in  which  the  Consumer  Pays  more  than 
the  State  Receives. 

Yes,  but  when  I  state  that  I  am  stating  by  no  means  the  extent 
of  the  burden  which  falls  upon  the  consumer's  shoulders.  He  will 
pay — and  this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  vices  of  the  tax — he  will 
pay  in  three  distinct  ways  a  sum  which  will  be  levied  from  him,  but 
which  will  never  reach  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  from 
which  the  State  will  never  derive  any  benefit  at  all.  In  the  lirst 
place,  when  you  have  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  our 
scale  of  retail  prices,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  inasmuch  as  bread 
and  flour  are  not  sold  at  infinitely  minute  fractions  of  a  penny  that 
one  farthing  or  one  half-penny  will  be  the  minimum  additional  sum 
which  the  dealer  will  exact  from  the  person  who  deals  with  him. 
The  State  will  only  receive  threepence  or  fivepence  on  the 
hundredweight,  the  retailer  will  receive  one  farthing  (or  one  half- 
pemiy  as  tlie  case  may  be)  for  the  four-pound  loaf,  and  the 
difference  does  not  come  into  the  pocket  of  the  State,  but  into  the 
pocket  of  the  dealer.  But  all  the  same  it  conies  out  of  the  pocket 
of  tljc  consumer.  That  is  oneway  in  which  the  consumer  will  pay. 
Eurther,  as  I  have  shown  already,  he  will  have  to  pay  the 
interest  at  each  stage  of  the  complicated  transaction  or  series  of 
tiansactions  which  take  place  between  the  actual  importation  and 
the  linal  retail  sale,  those  accunnilated  prolits  in  the  shape  of 
.additional  price.    Now  I  will  come  to  the  third,  which  is  far  the 
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most  important  point.  The  consumer  will  pay  a  bonus  to  the  home 
producer  who  has  not  paid  the  tax  at  all.  Why  ?  Here,  again,  I 
am  almost  ashamed  of  talking  the  A  B  C  of  the  subject  to  an; 
intelligent  audience,  but  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  in  these  days, 
because  unfortunately  the  good  old  doctrines  of  Free  Trade,  which 
were  familiar  to  us  in  our  youth,  have  some  of  them  perished  out 
of  mind.  Why  is  it  so  ?  It  is  because  you  cannot  have  two  prices 
for  the  same  thing  in  the  same  market.  The  home  producer  will 
sell  his  corn  at  the  same  figure  as  the  importer,  who  has  paid  the 
duty,  and  there  being  no  countervailing  duties  he  will  put  the 
difference  into  his  pocket. 

A  Protective  Duty. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  essence,  the  heart,  and  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  matter,  which  shows  the  tax  to  be  in  its  essence  a 
protective  duty.  It  raises  prices,  it  exacts  from  the  consumer 
for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class  of  producers  a  fine,  which 
this  class,  and  not  the  State,  receives.  If  that  is  done  in  one  case, 
why  should  it  not  be  done  in  others  ?  If  it  is  done  in  the  case 
of  corn,  why  should  it  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  bacon  ?  And  if 
it  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  home  producer^  and  in  his  favour, 
why  should  it  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  colonial  producer,, 
and  in  his  favour  ?  We  already  see — you  have  only  to  read  your 
newspaper  of  yesterday  and  to-day — we  already  see  the  demand 
that  is  being  made.  It  is  a  demand  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
yielded  to,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  perfectly- 
logical  demand  against  the  present  Government. 

Colonial  Demands 

What  does  the  Canadian  say  ?  He  says,  I  import  into  Great 
Britain  for  the  British  market  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour. 
You  are  putting  a  tax  on  my  flour  and  my  wheat  when  it  comes 
into  the  market,  but  the  British  farmer  at  home  who  is  producing 
the  same  commodity  pays  no  tax  at  all.  Here  we  are,  joint  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Empire,  subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign  ;  we 
have  contributed  in  the  war  that  is  going  on  of  our  blood,  of  our 
very  best,  to  the  support  of  our  cause,  and  you  seize  this  moment, 
when  we  hope  and  beheve  the  war  is  coming  to  an  end,  to  dis- 
criminate against  your  own  fellow-subjects  of  the  colonies  and  in 
favour  of  our  fellow-subjects  at  home."  What  answer  have  we 
got  to  that  ?  We  had  a  perfectly  good  answer  a  year  ago — "  We 
are  a  Free  Trade  country,  our  fiscal  system  is  one  which  contains 
no  protective  element,  and  we  cannot,  much  as  we  value  your 
comradeship,  highly  as  we  appreciate  your  loyalty  and  your  ser- 
vices to  the  Empire,  upset  the  fiscal  system  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  depends  to  make  partial  exception  in 
favour  of  other  portions  of  the  Empire."  Yes,  and  if  the  Cana- 
dian grower  of  corn  has  now  that  argument  against  you  which  he 
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never  had  before,  what  are  you  going  to  say,  when  you  yield  to 
him,  to  the  Aiistrahan  who  sends  you  his  wool,  to  the  New 
Zealander  who  exports  his  frozen  mutton  ?  They  too  are  citizens 
of  the  Empire.  They  too  have  shared  in  its  sacrifices  and  glories, 
and  why  should  they  be  cmtent  to  be  put  on  a  worse  footing  than 
their  Canadian  fellow-subjects  ?  And  so  you  get  into  the  whole 
vicious  circle. 

Back  into  the  Quagmire. 

You  will  find  yourselves  landed  back  before  you  know  where 
you  are  in  that  quagmire  of  differential  and  preferential  duties,  of 
artificial  discriminations  granted  here  to  be  balanced  by  similar 
discriminations  granted  there,  in  that  morass  out  of  which  British 
industry  was  lifted  by  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo, 
by  the  agitation  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  by  the  states- 
manship of  Peel  and  of  Gladstone.  Why,  in  1842,  when  Peel  first 
began  to  purge  our  tariff  of  its  protective  elements,  the  exports  of 
British  produce  were  less  than  ;^5o,ooo,ooo  a  year.  During  the 
five  last  years  of  the  century  they  averaged  ;^25o,ooo,ooo.  In 
other  words,  they  have  multiplied  fivefold.  And  why  is  that  ?  It 
is  because  Free  Trade  has  made  us  the  market  of  the  world.  It 
is  because  Free  Trade,  by  giving  us  an  unrestricted  supply  of  raw 
materials  and  food,  fostered  the  accumulation  of  capital,  increased 
the  average  remuneration  of  labour,  and  raised  the  whole  material 
standard  of  British  life.  Yes,  these  were  truisms  yesterday,  but 
to-day,  since  the  imposition,  or  the  proposed  imposition,  of  this 
tax,  they  are  once  more  disputed  propositions,  which  we  have  to 
descend  into  the  arena  to  maintain.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  for  one 
welcome  the  contest.  I  cannot  imagine  an  issue — I  won't  speak 
of  it  for  a  moment  from  the  poHtical  point  of  view,  though,  as  a 
good  party  man,  I  hail  it  from  that  point  of  vieu^  also — I  cannot 
imagine  an  issue  on  which  we  can  appeal  with  more  confidence  to 
the  judgment,  the  intelligence,  and  the  conscience  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Why  we  Adopted  Free  Trade. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  think  we  are  embarked 
upon  Free  Trade  as  a  kind  of — what  shall  I  say  ? — a  sort  of 
altruistic  experiment.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  adopted  Free 
Trade,  we  persisted  in  it,  and  we  mean  to  adhere  to  it,  not  as 
doctrinaires,  but  as  practical  men.  It  is  not  because  Free  Trade 
is  good  for  other  people,  but  because  it  is  good  for  ourselves.  It  is 
not,  again,  because  its  benelit  to  us  is  in  any  way  contingent  upon 
its  adoption  l)y  other  people.  Why,  it  w(Kild  be  just  as  rational  to 
say  to  a  teetotaller  who  looked  upon  alcoliol  as  physically  and 
morally  injurious  that  he  had  belter  abstain  from  total  abstinence 
until  he  found  the  world  inclined  to  follow  his  advice. 
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A  Picture  from  Arcadia. 

Well,  now  I  come — and  I  will  deal  very  briefly  with  it — to  the 
third  point,  and  that  is  certainly  not  less  important  than  the  fiscal 
aspect  of  the  case,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  This  is  a 
tax  upon  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  the  main  burden  of  which 
falls  upon  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  I  have  shown — I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  at  any  rate — that  the  rise  in  prices 
which  the  tax  will  cause  must  fall  upon  the  consumer.  And  who 
is  the  consumer  ?  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  drawn  for  us  an 
Arcadian  picture  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  some,  as  yet  not 
generally  known,  quarter  of  rural  England,  who,  receiving  in 
wages  13s.  a  week,  is  yet  able  to  have  his  joint  of  beef,  his  rasher 
of  bacon,  and  his  pipe  and  his  beer,  and,  I  suppose,  to  make  some 
kind  of  provision  for  his  old  age.  I  think,  gentlemen,  it  is 
eminently  necessary  that  some  society  which  has  plenty  of  leisure 
time  on  its  hands  should  send  out  a  body  of  explorers  to  discover 
the  exact  locality  of  the  Arcadia  in  which  this  state  of  things 
prevails.  But  I  could  not  help  being  reminded,  when  I  heard  of 
this  ideal  picture,  of  a  passage  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  friend 
Mr.  John  Morley's  "  Life  of  Cobden."  It  is  a  citation  from  a 
lecturer  w^ho  was  sent  out  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  its 
early  days  to  visit  amongst  other  places  the  estate  of  Sir  James 
Gr;iham,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  that  time,  who  indulged  in  simi- 
larly ideal  pictures  of  the  condition  of  the  rural  classes.  This  is 
what  the  lecturer  said  :  "  What  !  six  shilhngs  a  week  !  " — things, 
you  see,  have  improved  under  Free  Trade — ^'  Six  shillings  a  week 
for  wages,  and  the  morning's  sun,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  and 
sportive  lambs,  and  winding  streams,  and  the  mountain  breeze, 
and  a  little  wholesome  labour  !  Six  shilling  a  week,  and  all  this  ; 
and  nothing  to  do  with  your  six  shillings  a  week  but  merely  to 
pay  your  rent,  buy  your  food,  clothe  yourself  and  your  children, 
and  lay  by  something  for  old  age."  Substitute  thirteen  shillings 
for  six  shillings,  and,  as  I  have  said,  put  down  the  difference 
mainly  to  the  credit  of  Free  Trade,  and  that  passage  might  be 
repeated,  every  word  of  it,  to-day. 

The  Working-class  Family  Budget. 

In  every  family  where  the  wages  do  not  exceed  25s.  a  week — 
and  that  is  a  large  proportion  of  our  population- — the  rise  of  even 
a  farthing,  much  more  of  a  halfpenny,  in  the  price  of  the  loaf,  the 
rise  in  a  sack  of  flour  of  one  shilling,  will  be  a  direct  and  sensible 
diminution  of  means  of  subsistence  which  are  already  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  useful  life.  I  abhor  claptrap 
as  much  as  any  man,  but,  happily  or  unhappily,  in  this  case  there 
is  no  need  of  claptrap.  Free  Trade  has  greatly  raised  the  general 
level  of  comfort,  but  we  must  be  on  our  guard  in  this  matter  against 
what  I  have  called  the  optimism  of  averages.  It  is  still  the  case 
that  a  large  section  of  our  people  pass  their  lives  hovering  on  the 
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verge  of  privation.  Bread  is  to  them  in  the  hteral  sense  of  the  phrase 
the  staff  of  life.  Raise  its  cost,  you  bring  many  of  them  at  once  to 
a  state  of  actual  insufficiency  of  food,  and  as  regards  many  others 
you  cut  them  off  from  the  occasional  indulgence  in  such  things  as 
bacon  or  meat,  by  which  their  humble  diet  is  diversified.  That  is 
what  this  tax  is  going  to  do.  Take  a  typical  case,  which,  I  believe, 
can  be  well  tested  and  proved.  Take  the  case  of  a  labourer  with 
wages  of  17s.  6d.  a  week  and  a  family  of  average  size.  For  the 
necessary  consumption  of  himself  and  his  household  he  must  have 
— I  am  taking  the  figures  at  their  very  lowest — 40  lbs.  of  bread  and 
at  least  10  lbs.  of  flour.  Assume  the  price  of  bread  to  rise  only 
one  farthing  on  4  lbs.,  and  assume  flour  to  rise  only  one  halfpenny 
on  7  lbs.  This  tax  will  be  equivalent  to  an  income  tax  on  that  man 
of  between  3d.  and  4d.  in  the  pound.  That  is  what  the  tax  means 
when  it  comes  to  be  translated  into  concrete  fact.  And,  gentle- 
men, this  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  One  penny  in  the 
income  tax,  even  with  the  income  tax  at  is.  4d.,  produces 
;^2,6oo,ooo,  almost  precisely  the  sum  which  you  are  attempting  to 
meet  with  this  tax.  What  justification  is  there  for  raising  an 
amount  which  in  our  swollen  national  balance-sheet  must  be 
regarded  as  a  relatively  paltry  item — what  justification  is  there  for 
raising  it  by  a  tax  which  has  this  odious  feature,  that  it  presses 
with  disproportionate  and  excessive  weight  upon  shoulders  which 
are  least  able  to  bear  the  load  ? 

The  Sum  of  the  Whole  Matter. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  ?  It  is  this. 
This  tax  is  not  proposed  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  press- 
ing emergency,  but  it  is  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  fiscal 
system.  Whatever  its  amount,  be  it  small  or  be  it  great,  it  must  in 
the  long  run,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given,  be  protective 
in  its  nature,  and  therefore  it  follows  it  is  oppressive  to  the  con- 
sumer and  wasteful  to  the  State.  Convenient  as  it  is  to  collect, 
it  will  present  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  of  easy  virtue  to  raise  the  figure,  and  so  to  realise 
the  unconcealed  hopes  of  militant  Protectionists,  who,  though 
they  have  been  judiciously  muzzled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  course  of  last  week's  debate  hailed  its  first  appearance  with  a 
whoop  of  well-justified  triumph.  It  deprives  us  further  of  any 
logical  answer  to  those  who,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies, 
are  demanding  preferential  treatment  for  British  produce  and  a 
return  to  the  old  system  of  discriminating  and  retaliatory  tariffs. 
Worst  of  all,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  tax  which  is  graduated,  and 
graduated  not  according  to  the  ability  but  according  to  the 
inability  of  those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  it.  It  is  a  tax  on 
industry,  it  is  a  tax  on  poverty,  it  is  a  tax  on  privation.  Economic 
principle,  fiscal  policy,  social  expediency,  natural  justice — it  sets 
them  all  at  defiance.    Resist  it  in  its  beginnings  ;  resist  it  to  the  end. 
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